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Salaries of Corporation 
Executives 


Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has just published figures re- 
garding the wages of millions of 
working men and women in industry 
which reveal that for their services 
rendered in the creation of wealth for 
those who own industry the average 
annual wage in 1936 was only $1244. 

In view of Mr. Roper’s figures, 
which are based on a nation-wide 
census of income taken by the Gov- 
ernment, it is interesting to note the 
annual salaries paid themselves by 
the very corporation officials who to- 
gether fix the average annual wage 
at the indecently low level revealed 
by Mr. Roper’s data—a level that does 
not enable the workers to buy for 
themselves and their families the kind 
of food, clothing, shelter, education, 
health service and other elements in- 
separably connected with decent liv- 
ing standards. 

Under the Securities and Exchange 
Act, corporations are required to re- 
port to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission the salaries received by 
corporation officials. The reports for 
the year 1936 show that corporation 
executives, who fix their own salaries, 
are not thinking in terms of $1244 a 
year allocated to the wage earners, 
but frequently pay themselves twice 
as much as that amount for one day’s 
“work.” 

A group of salaries just made pub- 
lic by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission illustrates strikingly the 
high type of social security which 
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these corporation executives appro- 
priate for themselves and their de- 
pendents out of the earnings cf in- 
dustry made possible by the produc- 
tive work of the toilers who labor for 
the puny average wage of $1244 a 
year. 

The board of directors of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company paid Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board, and 
Gerard Swope, president, each $146,- 
500, which included bonuses of $40,- 
000 apiece. 

The directors of the Standard Oil 
Company of California paid W. H. 
Berg, vice-president, $75,075 and R. 
W. Hannah, $60,075. The ten officer 
directors then voted themselves $590,- 
400, or an average salary of $59,400 
each for the year. 

The eleven directors of R. H. Macy 
& Company paid Percy S. Straus, 
president, $102,420, and Edwin L. 
Marks, vice-president, $102,075, but 
made vice-president Delos Walker get 
along on the relatively small salary of 
$81,810. Then the directors voted 
themselves a total of $517,075 for 
their services for the year, or an aver- 
age salary of $51,707.50. 

The board of directors of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana paid Ed- 
ward G. Seubert, president, a salary 
of $105,400; Allan Jackson, vice-pres- 
ident, $59,400; C. J. Barkdull, execu- 
tive vice-president and _ treasurer, 
$56,400; W. M. Burton, annuitant, 
$59,310, and R. W. Stewart, annui- 
tant, $45,722. 

The management of Collins and 
Aikman paid Willis G. McCullough, 
president, $75,220 for his executive 
ability for the year, and Charles B. 
Rockwell, vice-president, $45,180. 

R. I. Clarkson, chairman of the 
American Express Company, received 
$41,450 by order of the board of di- 
rectors; and F. P. Small, president, 
$81,450. 

The directors of General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, a subsidiary 
of General Motors, paid John J. Schu- 
mann, Jr., president, $80,405. 


In connection with these large sala- 
ries, which place their recipients be- 
yond the fear of want, it is instructive 
to recall that most of the corporation 
executives in the United States were 
violent opponents of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, which provides at least an 
approach to protection from want for 
the millions of wage earning men and 
women.—News Letter. 





Distribution of Income 


There are still certain economists 
and journalists attached to the reti- 
nues of our economic royalists who 
continue to prate about the benefits 
which the owners and operators of in- 
dustry hand out to the millions of 
working men and women who do most 
of the useful work in industry. 

Recent statistics on the distribution 
of income made public by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce are suffi- 
ciently pointed to shoot this theory of 
the equitable remuneration of wealth 
producers compared with the gains 
grabbed by stockholders so full of 
holes that it is little more than a sieve. 
The statistics show that by the use of 
their ownership of America’s produc- 
tive machinery, which carries with it 
the ownership of all the wealth pro- 
duced by the workers, our industria! 
dictators appropriate for themselves 
a larger and larger portion of the 
earnings of industry and keep the 
workers’ portion, expressed in wages, 
at low levels. 

According to the Department fig- 
ures, the owners of our industrial ma- 
chinery during 1936 pocketed 4,573 
million dollars in dividends, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent over the divi- 
dends appropriated in 1935. 

But when it comes to the remunera- 
tion of the men and women without 
whose mental skill and _ physical 
strength the wheels of industry would 
not turn and dividends would fall to 
zero, the Department’s figures show 
that during this same year, 1936, the 
industrial magnates who passed out in 
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dividends to stockholders an increase 
of 50 per cent over the 1935 record, 
held the total income of the workers 
down to an increase of only 14 per 
cent over 1935. 

That is to say, in the division of the 
earnings of industry our industrial 
overlords gave stockholders, who per- 
form very little useful work in the 
actual production of commodities and 
other forms of wealth, an increase of 
50 per cent in dividends, but gave the 
workers, who do practically all of the 
useful work, a paltry increase of only 
14 per cent in wages. 

One of the major functions of the 
American Federation of Labor is to 
organize working men and women in 
constructive trade unions and use this 
power to negotiate agreements with 
those who own and operate industry 
and commerce carrying wage rates 
that will guarantee the workers a 
more equitable portion of the national} 
income. 

The striking disparity revealed by 
the Commerce Department figures be- 
tween the increased dividends taken 
by stockholders and the increased in- 
come gained by wage earners in 1936 
compared with 1935 gives added em- 
phasis to the urgent necessity of car- 
rying the gospel of trade unionism to 
every group of toilers—for in the last 
analysis the wages of the workers, and 
consequently their share of the na- 
tional income, depends on their bar- 
gaining strength, and bargaining 
strength is rooted in collective action 
through strong and constructive trade 
unionism.—News Letter. 





Green Leads Ledile, Galles 
Poll Finds 


The Gallup Institute of Public 
Opinion says it submitted the follow- 
ing question to all classes of citizens 
in every state: 

“Which labor leader do you prefer 
—Green of the A. F. of L., or Lewis 
of the C: I. 0.?” 

The Institute announces the result 
was 67 per cent for Green and 33 per 


cent for Lewis, or better than two to 
one for the A. F. of L. chieftain. 

Furthermore, it insisted, it had 
found a decided drift of public senti- 
ment in favor of the A. F. of L. A poll 
taken by the Institute last August 
showed 59 per cent for the A. F. of L. 
and 41 per cent for the C. I. O. The 
latest poll gave the A. F. of L. 64 per 
cent and the C. I. O. 36. 





For Travelers’ Nerves 


A million pounds of coffee and a 
quarter of a million pounds of tea are 
used annually on railway dining cars 
operated in the United States. 





Millions to Cool Cars 


The railroads have expended over 
$50,000,000 in air-conditioning Pull- 
man cars and coaches, according to 
C. B. Morris of the Western Railways 
Committee. 

Incidentally, Mr. Morris revealed 
that the speed of freight trains has 
been increased 40 per cent during the 
last 10 years. 





Liquor Taxes Nearing Billion- 
Dollar Mark 


State and Federal income from the 
liquor business approached the bil- 
lion-dollar mark in the calendar year 
of 1936, according to figures released 
by the Distilled Spirits Institute this 
week. 

The Federal government collected 
$612,581,000 in taxes, while the states 
took $252,345,476 in taxes, license 
fees and profits from the operation 
of local dispensaries, the institute 
claimed. 

Consumption of “hard” liquor was 
declared to be 7 per cent less than in 
1916. 





Hearst Cuts Wages to Recoup 
His Losses 


Chicago.—William Randolph 
Hearst’s newspaper properties con- 
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tinue to coast downhill. For three days 
this week the “Herald-Examiner” 
carried on its first page a message 
from Hearst himself announcing that 
the paper would continue publication. 

When the harrassed publisher dis- 
continued his New York “American” 
it was reported in Chicago that the 
“Herald-Examiner” would also pass 
out, leaving the “Tribune” as this 
city’s only morning newspaper. 

Whatever deal may have been con- 
templated by Hearst and the reaction- 
ary management of the “Tribune” 
didn’t go through, but Hearst has 
taken advantage of the flurry to chop 
salaries in the editorial departments. 
The lower-paid men and women suf- 
fered most. Twenty-seven were dis- 
charged without notice. 





Fabulous Profits in Motor Car 
Financing 


That installment financing compa- 
nies are veritable gold mines was dis- 
closed in a report filed with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission by 
the General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, owned outright by General 
Motors Corporation. 

Its income in 1936 was $46,230,001 
—and exactly half of that sum was 
profit. 

President J. J. Schumann, Jr., was 
paid a salary of $119,463, plus $80,405 
received from another General Mo- 
tors subsidiary. Equally generous 
salaries were paid 23 other officers and 
directors, including Lamont duPont 
and Alfred P. Sloan. 

The finance company’s business, the 
SEC says, is mere routine paper work 
performed by small-salaried em- 
ployes. Installment buyers of General 
Motors cars are compelled to contrib- 
ute to its fabulous profits. 





Sixteen-Hour Day Hit by Rail- 
road Firemen 


Strong opposition to the provision 
of the hours-of-service law which per- 


mits railroad managements to work 
enginemen and other train crew mem- 
bers for a 16-hour period, after which 
they are allowed eight hours rest, was 
voiced by the convention of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen in Milwaukee, Wis. 

A resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion declared that the work period 
should be cut to 12 hours. Delegates 
were a unit in claiming that a fireman 
who has worked 16 hours continuously 
on a modern locomotive pulling a 
heavy train needs no argument to con- 
vince him that 16 hours of work are 
inhuman. 

The convention also favored the 
Federal full crew bill, which protects 
trainmen as well as enginemen 
against the elimination of full crews 
as now required in the interest of pub- 
lic safety. 





Building a Union 


Unions are not built overnight. 
They neither resemble skyscrapers, 
locomotives, automobiles nor crops. 
They are made of an uncertain, un- 
predictable human element. Not even 
an army offers a good parallel, be- 
cause union men are required to think. 
to reason, and to forecast. 

Merely to take orders is not a union 
man’s business. Mechanical whee! 
and turn under the bawling of a top 
sergeant’s direction is not enough. 

Physical presence of workers in an 
organization; names entered on rec- 
ords; payment of dues; going out on 
strikes—these are but the beginnings 
of organization. 

What is more essential is psycho- 
logical mobilization; something must 
happen to men’s minds; a union man 
must come into harmony with a great 
tradition, feel a part of it, and learn 
to go along with it; a union man must 
“belong.” 

A union is not an assembly of $30-a- 
week capitalists. To herd individual- 
ists into an organization is not 
enough. 

Attitudes toward co-operation must 
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become habitual. Until they do, the 
organization is likely to become more 
like a mob, or at best, a rotarian con- 
vention, than a union. 

How long it will take to make a 
union depends in large part upon the 
union material which is to go into it; 
and at the same time how much coun- 
ter-education the new union heads can 
supply to offset all-pervasive propa- 
ganda of the boss. 

It is likely that it will take five years 
to build any kind of organization, and 
perhaps longer. 

A union must prove it can live 
through depressions, as well as sur- 
vive the fire of the boss’ educational 
campaigns. 

And just as we cannot build a union 
in a day, we cannot unbuild a union 
overnight. Unions grow; they are not 
manufactured. 

They are made of human men and 
women. Such material cannot be 
shaped like sticks and stones. It must 
adapt itself to a great ideal—yes—a 
great ideal—the ideal of co-operation ; 
the ideal that the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts. — Electrical 
Workers’ Journal. 





The Dawes Brothers Forced to 
Disgorge 


The Dawes brothers, Charles, 
Rufus and Henry, have at last been 
forced to pay $1,027,600 on account 
of the $90,000,000 loan which “Hell- 
an’-Maria” persuaded the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make his 
Chicago bank, the Central Republic 
Bank and Trust Company. 

It is estimated that after the RFC 
has collected every penny now in 
sight, it will still have to pocket a loss 
of between $26,000,000 and $30,000,- 
000 because of this malodorous trans- 
action, and not a man connected with 
the deal has even been indicted by a 
grand jury. 

It will be recalled that during the 
Hoover administration Dawes hastily 
resigned as ambassador to Great 


Britain and returned home to become 
chief of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. His press agents pro- 
claimed he was about to perform “an- 
other great public service” and every 
reactionary editor from Penobscot to 
Pasadena applauded. 

After spending a short time with 
the RFC and “learning the ropes,” 
Dawes again severed his official con- 
nections and hastened to Chicago to 
save his tottering bank. It was then 
that he negotiated his famous loan 
with the government agency from 
which he had just resigned. 

Having secured the $90,000,000, 
Dawes and his associates so manipu- 
lated things that they were able to set 
up a new bank, financially sound, and 
Uncle Sam was left “holding the bag.” 
The stockholders of the defunct Cen- 
tral Republic, including the Dawes 
brothers, tried to avoid liability, but 
in the long last they have been com- 
pelled to make a comparatively small 
contribution.—Labor. 





W anted—A Billion for 
Television 


David Sarnoff, president of the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, tells the 
American Physical Society that tele- 
vision “is now an artistic and eco- 
nomic rather than a technical prob- 
lem.” 

In other words, RCA at this mo- 
ment is prepared to put television in 
your home, but first it must sell about 
2,000,000 television sets at approxi- 
mately $500 each. That’s $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of television sets. 

Until the public consents to make 
that investment, Sarnoff and his asso- 
ciates will not feel justified in going 
to the immense expense of arranging 
programs to keep a television set busy 
for 18 hours a day, and business con- 
cerns will not pay the staggering sum 
required to sponsor such programs. 

A trade unionist would suggest to 
Mr. Sarnoff that the best way to solve 
the problem is to increase the wages 
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of American workers, and at the same 
time to reduce the price of television 
sets. Like a lot of other things, the 
future of television is dependent on 
the buying power of the American 
people.—Labor. 





Carloadings Boosted by Grain 
Shipments 


New York.— The “Wall Street 
Journal” estimates that carloadings 
for the last week total approximately 
810,000 cars. 

This is a gain of 25 per cent over 
1936. 

Record-breaking grain shipments 
and steady industrial recovery are the 
principal reasons, according to the 
“Journal.” 





The Man and the Machine 


American industry is supreme 
throughout the world mainly because 
of our system of mass production. 
During a recent five-year period 
2,000,000 wage earners were elimi- 
nated from the production and trans- 
portation industries, and yet at the 
end of this period these industries 
produced more in volume and value 
than at the beginning. 

This process will undoubtedly con- 
tinue. Nothing can stop it. Eventu- 
ally the masses of the people will be 
the greatest beneficiaries of increased 
output. Our real problem will be one 
of distribution. Unquestionably the 
workers are already benefitting 
through the enrichment of life which 
comes through the wider use of com- 
modities which were formerly the ex- 
clusive possession of the rich or well- 
to-do. 

Meanwhile, there are certain hu- 
man elements to which we should give 
more careful consideration. For ex- 
ample, mass production, which in- 
volves highly specialized operations, 
has largely destroyed the pride of 
craft which was once common in in- 
dustrial] life. The “shop” has become 


a “factory.” Something else should be 
substituted which will give the worker 
greater interest in his job. 

The modern factory is operated 
much like a slaughter house in which 
the parts of a pig pass through vari- 
ous channels, every part being han- 
dled by an “expert,” whose task con- 
sists mainly of an automatic operation 
in which he may become a “specialist” 
in an unbelievably brief period. 

This is all he knows about the in- 
dustry. Needless to say, it invariably 
results in restriction, restraint and 
repression. The bosses—at the other 
end of the industry—are chiefly con- 
cerned about production, percentages 
and profits. Between them there is a 
chasm that very few ever cross. 

The workers are regarded as so 
much equipment. They constitute the 
major part of the “overhead.” They 
are given brass-checked numbers in 
lieu of names which had become sa- 
cred to them. Personality counts for 
little. They have become parts of the 
machines which they automatically 
operate. In olden days these men were 
counted as “souls.” Today they are 
enumerated as “hands.” 

It is a great engineering accom- 
plishment to create a machine whicn 
displaces hundreds of men who for- 
merly made a comfortable living 
through old methods of production. 
And it is still more wonderful to in- 
vent a robot—a man made of steel and 
filled with wheels—who responds to 
the pressing of a button at the side of 
an executive’s desk, doing automati- 
cally what formerly required the ef- 
forts of a human being. 

But mass production and automa- 
tons have brought with them new 
problems. Their creation has not set- 
tled the labor question—they have in- 
tensified it. 

After the engineers have done their 
very commendable jobs, it is going to 
take all the wisdom of the economists 
and sociologists, all the ingenuity of 
the capitalists, to say nothing of the 
deep understanding of the statesmen 
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and the co-operation of the public, to 
solve the human problems which mass 
production has brought with it.—By 
Dr. Charles Stelzle, Executive Direc- 
tor, Good Neighbor League. 





Union Responsibility 


Chicago milk-wagon drivers, vot- 
ing in a union election, appear to have 
rejected a strike and accepted a con- 
tract by a majority of 2 to 1. This is 
not nearly so exciting as much of the 
labor news that now crowds the pages 
of the newspapers. But it is quite as 
significant. It is one of thousands of 
similar items which disclose the 
growth of genuine industrial democ- 
racy in America and the evolution of 
some labor unions into institutions 
very nearly on a par with the commer- 
cial corporation in the maintenance 
of contractual relations. The contract- 
breaking union gets the breaks in the 
news; the contract-keeping union, as 
a rule, enjoys the worthy obscurity 
that attaches to the 95 per cent of law- 
abiding citizens of this country. 

To shallow cynics the very phrase 
“strike vote” is a jest, because in raw 
unions, just organized and filled with 
the zealotry of recent conversion, the 
mere calling of a referendum on a 
walkout is equivalent to a 90 per cent 
affirmative vote. In unions dominated 
by racketeers the strike vote, or the 
threat of one, is just part of the ap- 
paratus of the squeeze. But in mature 
unions which have acquired experi- 
ence and discipline, and have also de- 
veloped to the point where the respon- 
sibility of leadership reflects the sober 
sense of the working rank and file, a 
strike vote is a process every bit as 
deliberative as the vote of the stock- 
holders or directors of a well-managed 
corporation. 

The milk-wagon drivers of Chicago 
made a heroic and successful fight 
against the attempt of racketeers to 
seize and pervert their organization. 
Like the streetcar men and some other 
labor bodies, the milk-wagon men are 


becoming a force of community stabil- 
ity and self-control.—Chicago Daily 
News, June 8, 1937. 





Recipe for Preserving 
Democracy 


To those who fear that “It Can 
Happen Here,” and that American 
democracy is in danger of succumb- 
ing to either Fascism or Communism, 
we submit the following: 

Walter I. Plant, state deputy of the 
Knights of Columbus for the District 
of Columbia, said during a radio ad- 
dress last week: 

“It is an incontrovertible fact that a 
general hiking of wages and better 
working conditions would be a smash- 
ing blow to the nefarious activities of 
Communists who live off unrest and 
trumped-up charges of mistreat- 
ment.” 

And Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
New York, writing in the New York 
Times, declared : 

“Fascism begins in industry, not in 
government. The seeds of Commu- 
nism are sown in industry not in gov- 
ernment. 

“But let men know the dignity of 
freedom and self-expression in their 
daily lives, and they will never bow to 
tyranny in any quarter of their na- 
tional life.” 

In other words, give the workers of 
this country a reasonable measure of 
economic justice and there will be no 
occasion to worry about either red 
shirts or black shirts.—Labor. 





Use of the marvelous powers of ra- 
dio for genuine education has been the 
bright hope ever since radio began. 
Broadcasters have eagerly sought edu- 
cational programs which would also 
be good radio. These programs induce 
activity or thinking on the part of 
listeners and add to their store of 
knowledge.—John W. Studebaker, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 








‘The C. 1. O. leaders claim that they are not in favor of disrupting or 
destroying any legitimate trade union. We have several instances in which 
we can prove that they do not practice what they preach. Recently in an 
eastern city a charter that we suspended because of many months’ non- 
payment of tax, which we believed was due to the dishonesty of the offi- 
cials in charge of the small local union—those same boys went down and 
procured a charter from the C. I. O. Of course our organization is on the 
fighting front and as I have repeatedly stated, we have never experienced 
such prosperity. The great curse of the C. I. O. to the trade union move- 
ment is that they have not confined themselves to the mass production 
industries but those volunteer organizers, endeavoring to make jobs for 
themselves, have interfered with the legitimate trade unions that have 
been doing business for years, and have encouraged some of the members 
to leave their legitimate unions by promising them officership, or, in other 
words, promising them jobs in the C. I. O. Five and ten-cent organizers. 
All tending to create dissension within the legitimate labor movement. 
The question of mass production organizing now, insofar as the C. I. O 
is concerned, is a thing of the past. What is now obtaining through the 
multitude of the C. I. O. organizers is mass destruction of real organiza- 
tions. We do not desire to have this article misinterpreted as a plea 
looking for any quarter, because we intend to fight back in every instance 
as we have done for the past thirty years, against the enemies of Labor, 
including the manufacturers’ associations who hired spies and detectives 
to destroy our union and who miserably failed in their attempt to break 
the Teamsters’ Union. It is true there are many men in the C. I. O., espe- 
cially the old-time leaders, who disclaim any knowledge of what is going 
on, but they cannot deceive intelligent men, and they have made no 
attempt whatever to stop the destruction of labor unions by the riff-raff 
that are out in many instances representing the C. I. O. There are some 
old-time trade unionists representing the C. I. O. that are endeavoring to 
do the best they can, but they are outnumbered by the agitators, the Com- 
munists, the radicals and the wild-eyed reformers who always flock any- 
where they can destroy. And whether they are paid or not in some in- 
stances, makes very little difference as long as they are preaching their 
destructive propaganda. The writer of this article stated in the conference 
of International officers in Cincinnati, which conference was called by the 
American Federation of Labor, that he believed many of the leaders in 
the C. I. O. were not Communists and were not in favor of some of the 
things that were done, but in addition to that statement it can now be 
stated clearly that those same leaders certainly do nothing to stop the 
“undesirables” from coming into the C. I. O. and from taking hold of the 
reins in certain districts and running the ship themselves. It is a well 
known fact that those that never belonged in the labor movement, never 
were real workers in the cause of the masses, are now out in the front 
ranks preaching the destruction of the legitimate labor movement, making 
all kinds of false promises to the innocent multitude of workers who listen 
to their impossible doctrines and are somewhat influenced by their illegal 
un-American preachings. We have no sympathy with Tom Girdler or with 
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his kind because they fought us as they are now fighting the C. I. O., and 
were we in the place of the leaders of the C. I. O. now we would be as 
bitterly assailed by the newspapers and by the officials of the independent 
steel companies. Our sympathy goes out to the multitude of workers in the 
steel mills and in other such industries that have been crushed for years 
and prevented from organizing. At the same time we cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that the leaders of the C. I. O. are responsible for the 
demoralizing conditions existing amongst the workers, where men— 
union men—are fighting each other instead of fighting the common enemy. 
If conditions keep on as they are now, the enemies of labor, the Tom 
Girdlers and his kind, will have no need to worry, because Labor will 
destroy itself as it has done in other countries by its internal fighting 
and bitterness. Such conditions as have recently been witnessed in many 
of the large industrial centers, where strikes of groups of workers have 
taken place and where crimes have been committed against union men 
and against the innocent public, will bring about the downfall of those 
groups if they continue. Unfortunately the legitimate trade unions, those 
that have been doing business with their employers for many years, will 
perhaps suffer as a result of the enactment of adverse laws by the state 
governments and by the national government. Conditions in many centers 
in the middle west have been bordering on revolution, and it has been 
predicated by false leadership in many places, who were appealing to the 
prejudices of the masses. I am of the opinion at this time that some of 
the men that are leading the C. I. O. organization are building up around 
themselves a Frankenstein that may destroy them. As we have said before. 
the newspapers can build you up but the newspapers can also tear you 
down. And in the breaking down of the movement the masses of the 
workers will suffer. You can justly ask, what is the answer? There is no 
answer at this time because a few leaders that a few years ago were not 
heard of have taken control of the situation and refused to consider the 
interests of the masses of the toilers of the nation. How long it will last 
no one knows, but one thing is certain: the toilers will not go forward 
under present tactics. They are more likely to go backward as they have 
done in other countries because of their abuse of power or because of their 
refusal to eliminate from amongst them false, insincere, volunteer leaders 
who are gloating for publicity at the expense of the toiler. One thing is 
also certain, that the time will come when many of those leaders will be 
despised by the workers for some of the things that have happened. In 
the meantime I advise our members to be on the job night and day, watch- 
ing, protecting and defending their unions and the conditions that we 
have won for the past thirty years by the innumerable sacrifices we have 
made. 


Te ST 


R EAL trade unionists; that is, men who are trade unionists at heart, who 
delight in and are proud of their membership (not the men who have 
been driven into the union), are the kind of men that build up the union, 
render good service to their employers, and as a rule you will find them 
with words of praise for what the union has done for them. And usually 
they are the class of men who get the least in dollars and cents from the 
organization. I am happy to say that ninety per cent of our membership is 
composed of this kind of men. The other class are the gladiators who stand 
in the corner or at the end of the hall and continually prate and prattle 
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against everything in the union, especially against the officers, and make 
an enormous holler against the amount of money they pay into the union. 
This type is usually the class that has been driven into the union and who 
came in because they had to. Sometimes they are real dangerous dis- 
ruptors who plot and plan how to create dissension and trouble within the 
union. This class is usually paid for such actions and for such disruptive 
tactics by either the enemies of organized labor or by the madness of a 
foreign government which is endeavoring to replace our Democratic form 
of government by a government which hates and prospers in the blood of 
its one-time founders, who in reality were guilty of no crime except the 
courage to express their opinions. We refer herein to the willful slaughter- 
ing of so many of the patriots in Russia by the government of that coun- 
try, who is endeavoring to replace our government with that madhatters’ 
government they enjoy, and they pursue the method of disrupting and 
disorganizing and creating dissension and discontent amongst the workers 
of America. There never was a time in the history of the Labor Movement 
when men—working men—needed to read and try to understand their 
own economic conditions more than at the present time. There is scattered 
amongst us in all employments, including the press of the nation, an ele- 
ment of disruptors, breeding discontent such as was never before expe- 
rienced in our history. Why is this condition obtaining in recent years 
within the confines of our nation? Is it because we have enjoyed too much 
freedom and because of that freedom we have given harbor to aliens 
whom we believed to be persecuted in their own countries? Or is it because 
the new philosophy of the modern so-called free-thinkers has carried us 
away from actual facts and we are blinded to the conditions and dangers 
that confront us? Or is it because weak-kneed political leaders in all 
parties believe in playing to the galleries, appealing to the prejudices of 
the masses, or in other words sacrificing the best interests of America in 
order that they may be returned or continued in office? There is certainly 
something wrong when agitators, citizens, and others that are not citi- 
zens, are permitted to go out and denounce every institution of govern- 
ment and everything that that government stands for, from the Declara- 
tion of Independence down to the passage of the Wagner Act. We repeat, 
there is something wrong when such things are permitted in our country. 
While we believe in freedom of speech within decent bounds, there is no 
country that should permit the very foundations of their nation to be 
dragged in the mire by paid agitators who are insincere in their citizen- 
ship and who are the representatives of foreign governments under cover. 
The masses of the workers should read as much as possible what the real 
trade union movement of our country stands for; what it is trying to do; 
and especially should our people dwell at length on what has been accom- 
plished by the trade union movement in spite of the agitators that are 
satisfied with nothing except destruction leading to revolution. Our Inter- 
national Union is fortunately not as seriously afflicted with this cancerous 
element as other unions, but still we have within our organization some 
of the class referred to above, and the unfortunate part of it is this: 
that some of our real young Americans, born and raised in our country, 
whose fathers suffered privation and want and whose fathers and mothers 
struggled for a better day and for greater freedom—those young men are 
unfortunately carried away by the everflowing, filthy, un-American 
preachings of those disruptors and agitators. The history of this Interna- 
tional Union has so much on the good side of the ledger that it would 
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take a whole volume to describe our achievements and accomplishments 
over the past thirty years. Within the last sixty days we have signed 
agreements with employers covering over one hundred thousand mem- 
bers, without a strike, and in each instance obtaining better wages and 
better working conditions. Men are receiving at present for an eight-hour 
day more than three time in a weekly wage that which I received when 
driving a truck for a twelve-hour day. Men can stand in line today and 
tell the world they are union men and be proud of it, for the union has 
given us freedom. Only a few years ago we had to hide our membership 
and we stood blacklisted by all classes of employers were it known that 
we were active, under-cover trade union advocates. The trade union move- 
ment has abolished religious prejudices and political prejudices. The trade 
union movement has made us brothers in the real sense of the word. 
Before the trade union movement was established in our country men 
fought bitter fights over personal opinions in which each man believed 
himself to be right, and in their struggling they forgot the real question 
as to their freedom and their right to a better day and a better condition 
in life. The trade union movement brought us together in one mass and 
after banding us together used our strength collectively to the end that 
the working men of America are, perhaps without any exception in the 
history of the world, the best paid, working under better conditions, the 
most thoroughly educated, and have in store for themselves and their 
children in the future a fuller measure of the gifts of life. Again we 
repeat, unfortunately after witnessing and living through these many 
changes, each change making conditions better, we are confronted today 
with the professional, radical disturbers within our organizations, and a 
division of such serious consequence within the ranks of labor that those 
responsible for the division can almost be classed as betrayers of the 
working people. Why will men be so blind as to listen to the pratings of 
those willful disruptors when all they have to do is to look at the history 
of labor and its accomplishments in our country; and then look across 
the water or look to the north or south of us and compare the conditions 
of the workers of our country with the conditions of the workers in any 
other nation in the world. Our political freedom excels the political free- 
dom of any other nation with perhaps the exception of Great Britain. 
Our economic freedom surpasses that of any other country of the world, 
and this economic freedom obtained by our labor organizations has been 
responsible for the enactment of legislation giving the workers of our 
country the greatest measure of freedom ever obtained by the toilers in 
this or any of the past generations in any of the nations of the world. 
Shall we destroy our victories by listening to disturbers, or shall we set 
those disturbers aside and continue building our labor movement and go 
onward? Shall we now miss the great opportunity that is ours in the 
political field by disruption within our ranks? Shall we listen to the plead- 
ings of those that would destroy us or shall we rise as one body and set 
aside those agitators and put forth every effort to bring about that soli- 
darity amongst the workers of our country that is so much needed at 
the present time? 


TF 


[ne International Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, an organization affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for years, has recently seen fit to go into court to apply for 
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an injunction against our Internationa] Union and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


According to notices appearing in the Washington, D. C., press the 
hearing on this request of the Brewery Workers that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and our International Union show cause—why the injunc- 
tion should not be issued will be held on August 7. The Brewery Workers’ 
International Union has for years been opposed to and has denounced the 
use of the injunction, in any form, in labor disputes; has always voted in 
the convention of the American Federation of Labor with the committee 
on its report censuring the action of employers in applying for injunc- 
tions against labor unions but are now resorting to the use of the same 
weapon used by employers because they refuse to abide by the decisions of 
the American Federation of Labor, the highest court within the Labor 
Movement. 


They are asking for this injunction in order to prevent our Inter- 
national Union from organizing the brewery drivers and helpers and it 
all goes to show that their previous opposition and condemnation of the 
use of the injunction was only a screen to cover up the real feeling exist- 
ing in their hearts. They believe in the organized labor movement so long 
as all decisions are favorable to them, otherwise, they are just like the 
employers who want their employes to work long hours at very low 
wages and under unbearable working conditions and when they refuse 
to do so they run into court to frighten the men on strike and apply for a 
restraining order or request that a permanent injunction be issued against 
them. 

We, of course, would not be surprised to have them make a strong 
fight for jurisdiction over the drivers in the brewery industry, but we 
were completely surprised to find them using the same weapon and meth- 
ods as those of employers, merchants and manufacturers’ associations and 
strike-breaking agencies, whose policy and practice has been to run into 
court, as they are now doing, in an effort to have set aside the decisions 
of two separate conventions of the American Federation of Labor grant- 
ing jurisdiction over this class of drivers to our International organi- 
zation. 

I feel sure that the membership of our Union will watch very closely 
the outcome of this case. It is the only line of driving, either automobile 
or team, in this country where a member of our union cannot transfer 
from our union into a union of that craft. Our General Executive Board 
only instructed our General President to protect our jurisdiction, which 
covers drivers of all classes of vehicles in general transportation. With all 
of the trouble now existing within the Labor Movement it is unfortunate 
that a case of this kind has to be fought out in the courts of our country. 

A restraining order, or injunction, had already been applied for in 
Southern California against the Brewery Institute and our International 
Union is named all the way through in the charges to bring about an 
injunction. In this issue of the Journal on another page you will read 
the decision recently rendered by Judge Roche in the brewery situation 
in California. Our organization will, of course, be represented by attor- 
neys both in Los Angeles, California, and Washington, D. C., when the 
cases come up and our membership will be kept informed through the 
columns of our Magazine until a decision is given one way or the other. 

I might also draw to your attention the fact that a restraining order 
had been applied for in Portland, Oregon, wherein the Brewery Workers 
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threaten to restrain us from using our label on barrels and cases of beer 
delivered by our membership. We have been notified by telegram that the 
decision was one hundred per cent in favor of our International Union 
and the request for the restraining order absolutely denied by the Court. 
A copy of that decision will appear in the next issue of our Magazine, as 
it arrived too late to be published in the August number.—J. M. G. 


i ae 


To WHOM IT May CONCERN: 


The following is a copy of the decision recently rendered by Federal 
Judge Michael J. Roche in the District of California on the jurisdictional] 
dispute between the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs and the Brewery Workers’ International Union over truck drivers 
and chauffeurs employed by breweries and brewery agencies. You will 
notice in this decision Judge Roche, a Federal Judge who stands high in 
the opinion of lawyers as being A-1 in his profession, clearly points out 
that the question of jurisdiction between organizations of labor comes 
under the jurisdiction of the labor bodies governing or chartering those 
organizations. In this case the organizations were chartered by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the decision on jurisdiction was granted to 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs and approved 
by two conventions of the American Federation of Labor. Judge Roche 
points out very clearly that the National Labor Board has decidedly, and 
he contends sensibly, refused to be drawn into jurisdictional disputes, 
especially where said organizations of labor have had an opportunity to 
present their case before the tribunals or courts of labor. This is the 
first clean-cut decision made by a Federal Judge on cases of jurisdiction. 

Judge Roche before being appointed a Federal Judge was for many 
years on the bench in the courts of California, being elected by the people 
to the judgeships which he has held. At the time of his appointment by 
President Roosevelt as a Federal Judge, he was serving as judge in San 
Francisco. Notice particularly that Federal Judge Roche states: 


“Decisions reached by labor unions according to their own 
Constitution and By-Laws of procedure are not to be invalidated 
by a court of law.” 


The history of this case is that the brewery owners in San Francisco 
had an agreement with the Brewery Workers regarding drivers and chauf- 
feurs; before the agreement expired with the Brewery Workers, owners 
had agreed with the late Michael Casey, representing our Internationa] 
Union, that at the expiration of their agreement with the Brewery Workers 
they would sign an agreement covering their drivers and helpers with the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. When that time 
arrived the brewery owners evaded the issue and refused to sign an agree- 
ment. Other union drivers, especially in Oregon and Washington, refused 
to handle the products of the breweries of San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia districts, on the ground that the brewery owners had violated a 
signed agreement entered into with the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, which was in substance that they would recognize the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters as having jurisdiction over their 
drivers and helpers. The brewery owners then applied for relief against 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, praying that they be re- 
strained against interference in any way with their products or with 
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their employes. In view of the fact that their products were interstate, 
or being shipped across the state lines, the case came into the Federal 
courts. The whole case was thrown open to the Federal courts and briefs 
and arguments have been submitted for the past four months. The brewery 
owners asked that they be informed by the courts as to their position and 
with whom they should do business relative to the disputed question of 
drivers, helpers, etc. The decision speaks for itself. Notice particularly 
that the decision states as follows: 


“|. . and agreements reached recognizing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor decisions would be valid and binding on the parties 
should such agreements be reached.” 


This means that brewery owners are protected legally if they enter 
into a contract as per the decision of the American Federation of Labor, 
recognizing the International Brotherhood of Teamsters as having juris- 
diction over brewery drivers, chauffeurs and helpers employed in brewer- 
ies and brewery agencies. 

Fraternally yours, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 


IN THE SOUTHERN DIVISION OF THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA STATE BREWERS’ INSTITUTE, a cor- |} 


poration, et al., 
Plaintiffs, 
vs. IN EQUITY 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, No. 4058-R 


CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND HELPERS, an un- 
incorporated association, et al., 





Defendants. J 


MEMORANDUM OPINION 
ROcHE, District Judge: 

This is a suit in equity brought by the plaintiffs The California State 
Brewers’ Institute, an association of employers, asking the court for a 
declaratory judgment and injunctive relief and to determine whether it 
should recognize, negotiate and collectively bargain with defendant Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery Workers or defendant International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters as the representatives of the drivers of beer 
trucks. with respect to wages, hours and working conditions. The matter 
hinges upon a jurisdictional dispute between the two unions. 

Each of the unions entered into certain contracts with the employers. 
The earlier contracts of the International Union of United Brewery Work- 
ers with the brewers having long since expired and are no longer perti- 
nent. The 1936 contract of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and the brewers has likewise expired and is not, therefore, decisive in this 
matter. 

Petitioner and defendant International Union of United Brewery 
Workers has asked that the court hold that this jurisdictional dispute be 
determined by the National Labor Relations Board under the National 
Labor Relations Act. It is, however, the declared policy of Congress, as 
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expressed in that Act, to protect the “exercise by workers of full freedom 
of association, self-organization and designation of representatives of 
their own choosing.” Such freedom of association and self-organization 
includes self-management and self-discipline. The two unions here in- 
volved are members of the American Federation of Labor. The National 
Labor Relations Board in all cases which have arisen concerning jurisdic- 
tional disputes between members of the same labor organization, has held 
that such dispute must be decided by that labor organization itself. This 
court holds that the National Labor Relations Board has, in this respect 
properly interpreted the Act. 

Decisions reached by labor unions according to their own constitutior 
and by-laws of procedure are not to be invalidated by a court of law, pro- 
vided that all parties have had an opportunity to be heard, that the deci- 
sion has not been arbitrary and that the fundamental law of the associa- 
tion has not been violated. A court of law will, therefore, not interfere 
with the decision of the American Federation of Labor, with its interna] 
organization, or with the method of its making or enforcing its awards. 
The court recognizes the right of the American Federation of Labor to 
adjust jurisdictional disputes. The settlement of such controversies and 
the enforcement of such decisions is clearly the function of the Federa- 
tion. That higher body to which these two labor organizations belong and 
of which they are members, must determine this matter and render and 
enforce a binding decision between them, and agreements reached recog- 
nizing the American Federation of Labor decisions would be valid and 
binding on the parties should such agreements be reached. 

Although petitioner asks for declaratory relief, the court has already 
pointed out that there is no contract now existing between the parties; 
that the National Labor Relations Act is not to be invoked by this court 
to decide this kind of a dispute; that the proper tribunal for such decision 
is the labor organization of which these two defendants are constituent 
members. 

For the foregoing reasons, the bill of complaint of the California 
State Brewers’ Institute, an association of employers, will be and hereby 
is, dismissed; that the amended cross-complaint will be and hereby is; 
dismissed; and that each of the parties hereto pay their own costs. 


MICHAEL J. ROCHE, 
United States District Judge. 


TTF 


Dated: June 25, 1937 








200 Companies Rule Country 


French labor is confronted with 200 
families. But U.S. labor is now con- 
fronted with 200 corporations, and 
they are far more powerful than 
France’s family oligarchy. 

The depression brought forth a 


‘great deal of statistical data which 


proved what everyone could see for 
himself—that the rich have been get- 
ting richer and the poor poorer. 

But it remained for the recovery to 
demonstrate that this inexorable 


process also applies within the busi- 
ness community. For the fact is that 
the great bulk of companies have 
either muddled along at low profits or 
actually lost money over the last dec- 
ade, while the nation’s greatest corpo- 
rations—only 200 in number—have 
already restored profit rates to the 
prosperity peak. 

The statistical curve representing 
the profit history of all manufactur- 
ing corporations during the decade 
1926-1936 shows that the average rate 
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of net profit never rose above 7 per 
cent—which is not exorbitant. Dur- 
ing the depression all manufacturing 
corporations netted an average loss of 
nearly 5 per cent. And the latest offi- 
cial statistics (covering 1934) show 
that the average profit level reached 
only 1.6 per cent of net worth during 
the early stages of recovery. Empha- 
sizing the difficulties under which the 
great majority of corporations labor, 
63 per cent of all active manufactur- 
ing companies “operated at a deficit” 
in the “prosperous” year of 1934. 

Contrasted with this discouraging 
record is the performance of the 200 
trusts. The boom years of the twen- 
ties sent their profit rates soaring to 
over 15 per cent, or more than twice 
the average profit of all corporations. 
At the very bottom of the depression 
their profit rates barely grossed the 
“break-even” line. The first three 
years of recovery have enabled their 
profits to regain the 15 per cent level 
which even the last boom was unable 
to support! 

In short, 200 corporations earned 
15 per cent of their net worth in 1934, 
while average earnings of all manu- 
facturing corporations in the same 
year were less than 2 per cent. Here 
is the root cause for the dangerous 
phenomenon of corporate growth 
which is manifesting itself in indus- 
try after industry. No place remains 
for the small steel manufacturer. The 
small auto or chemical manufacturer 
has become a contradiction in terms. 
Even the textile industry, long the 
preserve of the “independent,” has in 
its latest phase—the rayon industry— 
become the joint property of less than 
a half-dozen corporate giants whose 
connections reach across the two 
oceans. 

Thus, the small corporation is be- 
ing crowded out. The 200 corporations 
which today dominate U. 8S. industry 
defy competition. They are absorbing 
the choice properties which are being 
forfeited by the bankrupted “small 
men.” Such is the recovery of 1937. 
It threatens the growth of that dicta- 


torship of trusts which is called Fas- 
cism. 

Nor is business ignorant of the | 
workings of this process. The figures 
contained in this survey are taken 
from the current study of New York’s 
National City Bank.—The Hosiery 
Worker. 





Cost of Labor Far Below 1920 


The cost of labor is 41 per cent less 
than in 1920! That’s not the claim of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
but of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, an ultra-conservative research 
organization in New York City. 


“The cost of labor depends not only 
upon wage rates, but upon productiv- 
ity per man hour,” the institute points 
out, and then announces that in 1936 
American workers were producing, © 
per man per hour, approximately 71 | 
per cent more than they produced in 
1920. 


What a body blow to the claims of 
those who are constantly asserting — 
that wages are too high! The fact is, 
as these figures amply demonstrate, 
wages are miserably low. 


Unless we do something about it, 
this failure of wages to keep up with 
producing power will inevitably lead 
to disaster, because record production 
cannot continue unless the masses of 
our people have sufficient buying” 
power to purchase the things pro 
duced. That simple truth cannot be 
stated too frequently, or too emphat- 
ically.—Labor. 





Luck is ever waiting for something 
to turn up. Labor, with keen eyes and 
strong will, will turn up something. ” 
Luck lies in bed, and wishes the post- 
man would bring him the news of a 
legacy. Labor turns out at 6 o’clock, 
and with busy pen or ringing hammer 
lays the foundation for a competence. | 
Luck whines. Labor whistles. Luck 
relies on chance; labor. on character 
—Cobden. 
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